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LB: Good afternoon. My name is Lorene Broersma. Today is February 14, 2018. This is an 
interview with Mr. Rod Martinez for the Upland Public Library’s Latino Veteran Oral 
History Project, which has been made possible with support from the California 
Humanities, a nonprofit partner of the National Endowment for the Humanities. The 
interview is being conducted at the library in Upland, California, and is a continuation of an 
interview from December 7 th , 2017. And thank you, Mr. Martinez, for agreeing to be 
interviewed for this project. And I thought we would continue about your military service 
in the United States Navy. At the previous interview, you started to discuss your ship, the 
Bonhomme Richard. 

RM: Right. 

LB: So you mentioned that you were on the ship from 1965 to 1967 and you were in the 

captain’s administrative office. Did you have to have any special training for that position? 

RM: Your training actually occurs through testing that you go through when you first go into the 
military service. They test you for different subjects. It could be mechanical, it could be 
administrative, it could be um, um, different subjects that they grade you on. And that’s 
where, if they need a call for your particular interest, they will eventually put you in that 
interest as you get into the fleet. So in my case, I was more geared to administrative—I had 
typing experience in high school, shorthand, and so when I was given the test in my 
induction ceremony in Kansas City, Missouri, it was determined that they needed 
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administrative personnel, and that’s how I got assigned to the captain’s office on the U.S. 
S. Bonhomme Richard in San Diego, California. 

LB: Okay, very interesting. What were some of your duties? What were some of your 
assignments? 

RM: Our duty was primarily to keep correct records of all the officers onboard the ship. 
Because, the records would reflect their ability to be urn, uh, given a higher grade rate 
when it came time for them to be graded for their overall urn, experience in the Navy. So, 
these records had to reflect every aspect of their life and duty as a military officer in the 
Navy. And our job was to make sure these records were correct—correct spelling, correct 
information, awards that they received, promotions, duties that they were assigned, which 
actually helped them become eligible for a higher rank. And we had to be familiar with the 
United States Naval Bureau of Personnel books that were given to the administrative 
people in the Navy to know what the rules and regulations are for the personnel in the 
United States Navy. So our job was administrative for the captain, whatever he needed in 
the way of paperwork. Maybe, uh, arranging for ceremonial duties, award ceremonies. We 
were obligated to set up and make sure that the ceremonies were correct and were done in 
the traditions of the United States Navy, for the captain. 

LB: Well, that’s quite a responsibility. 

RM: Yes. 

LB: I would say. So who was the admiral on the ship? 

RM: Well, the captain— 

LB: Oh, captain. Excuse me. 
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RM: —captain at the time, uh, there was a Captain Collerain(?). My last captain was Captain 
Ruiz, R-U-I-Z, and I believe he is from the state of Texas. And he was my last captain, 
commanding officer of the ship. And uh, uh, so, the change in captains would occur maybe 
every two years, and these men that became captains of an aircraft carrier had to have naval 
experience in flying. They usually wanted officers who had experience in aviation so they 
knew the purpose of an aircraft carrier. What that purpose was either in peacetime or in 
battle as opposed to an officer maybe in charge of a destroyer or um, a battleship. They 
always generally liked somebody with naval aviation experience. 

LB: Interesting. I didn’t realize that but that makes sense. 

RM: That makes sense, yes. 

LB: Yes, it does because you’re sending off those planes. 

RM: Yes, and during the Vietnam War we did lose some pilots, and um, I recall damaged 

aircraft coming back, landing on our ship with severe damage to some of the planes. But 
the pilots did survive. So, yes, it is a, uh, regardless of the war, there is always a potential 
loss of life and aircraft. 

LB: When they came back damaged, what did they do with the damaged aircrafts? I mean, I 
imagine, was it hard—did you do any repairs on those? 

RM: Oh, yes. Um, an aircraft carrier has a multitude of divisions and departments from cooks, 
aircraft mechanics, uh, you have weapons, uh, you have the administrative staff, you have 
technicians for the operation of the ship, like the boilers. In today’s Navy you have nuclear 
power plants, so you had to have—now, today’s Navy is, there are fields in the Navy that 
require expert training because of the fact that they’re no longer using a fuel to propel the 
ship, it’s nuclear now. Most of it’s all nuclear now. So, things have changed since Vietnam. 
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But so, yeah, we had a library, we had a post office, we had a chaplain. We had church 
services every Sunday, regardless of your religious affiliation. We had a barbershop. You 
had like a store where you could buy your own personal things like shaving cream, 
personal items. Candy, food, soda, and then of course, you had the mess hall where they, 
three meals a day. And during the war there would be times when they would work late, 
you know, maybe nine, ten o’clock at night. They would have set up for these guys, the 
men on the flight deck, or the officers, the men that were guiding the ship, if they were 
hungry then they’d set up a small mess to accommodate the late work hours, as well. So 
there was continuous, almost twenty-four-hour operations, especially during the war. And 
you had nothing—men watched on the ship. You had what they called watches, where you 
had people assigned to stay up on the bridge and make sure that everything was okay as 
they transited the South China Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

LB: Oh, so those were the two areas, the South China Sea and the— 

RM: Right. And today South China Sea is in our news today because the Chinese that are 

building up these artificial islands in the areas where we used to transit during the Vietnam 
War. During the war there was two designated areas off the coast of Vietnam, there was a 
North Vietnam and South Vietnam. And back in those days the Navy designated those two 
areas, north would be Yankee Station and the south would be Dixie Station. And you can 
see how that relates to the Civil War. 

LB: Yes, right. 

RM: The North and the South. So they called it Yankee north and Dixie down in the south. 

LB: Oh, for South Vietnam was Dixie. Oh. 
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RM: Right, exactly. And there was a demarcation line that ran from the ocean into Laos, like an 
invisible line that designated as, for the Navy, as to know which was north and which was 
south. 

LB: Okay. So, like the Mason-Dixon Line. 

RM: Right. Exactly, exactly. Isn’t that something? 

LB: Yeah, it is, it is. They had that historical kind of connection with— 

RM: Right, context. Yeah, right. Exactly. 

LB: Did your ship send flights out at night or only during the day? 

RM: Uh, (sighs) mostly during the day, but a lot of these planes did come back in the evening 
when it was dark. 

LB: Um-hmm. 

RM: So uh, and obviously pilots landing on a ship is difficult enough, but landing on a ship at 
nighttime with just lights that outline the deck of the ship was very difficult. So, you really 
have to give it to the Navy pilots, then and now, be able to fly their jet onto a matchstick or 
the, or what we used to call it was landing on a dime. Because it was such a small airfield 
and you had to hit the deck just right to catch the wires that prevented you from going off. 
It’s called a trap. It’s called trapping the plane. 

LB: Trapping the plane. ‘Cause I’ve seen videos of that. 

RM: The hook? 

LB: The hooks, yes. 

RM: Right. 

LB: And that’s the trapping. 
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RM: That’s called trapping, yeah. And so, but it’s more difficult to do that at nighttime because 
your vision— 

LB: Right. 

RM: So the pilot had to be in tip top shape. His vision had to be perfect. It’s easy to lose—uh, 
what do you call (pause) uh, night vision. 

LB: Oh, yes. 

RM: And you see this object, but how do you relate the distance from you to that object? 

LB: The depth perception changes. 

RM: The depth perception is real important, right. And so it was up to the medical officers to 
make sure that pilots were passing tests, medical tests, and their depth perception, so they 
could do it at nighttime as well as during the day. But especially in the evening, it was 
just—uh, the lights on the outside of an aircraft carrier were not white lights. They were 
either red or a soft orange so that the enemy could not see you off in the distance with a 
white light. 

LB: Oh. And why is that? So they couldn’t see you with an orange light? 

RM: It’s more dull, it’s more subdued. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

RM: It’s more subdued. The lights only outline the pattern of the ships landing pattern, and you 
don’t want to give too much attention to that ship with a white light, even though it made it 
brighter. But, an enemy ship or a submarine could see that from a distance and, and (pause) 
obviously you know what can happen then. 

LB: Oh, right. Okay, well, that’s interesting. So, was your shipped ever attacked at night or 
anything? 
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RM: No. We were not attacked. The Vietnamese military, North Vietnamese did not have the 
ability for ships. They didn’t have ships. It was really a ground war. We only supported the 
ground war with our ships off the, on the Navy aircraft carriers and also the destroyers, and 
battleships would go off and shoot their shells into Vietnam and then leave. But our job 
was to support the ground forces and destroy their electrical facilities. Iin the northern part 
of Vietnam they had huge electrical facilities and we would bomb those so that it would cut 
the power for them to use. 

LB: I see, so your planes flew those missions into North Vietnam. 

RM: Right. 

LB: Okay. And real quick I wanted to just have you mention your rank. You had mentioned it 
earlier. 

RM: I was Yeoman 2 nd class. That means um, yeoman is a symbol of two quills. 

LB: Oh, that goes back a long ways. 

RM: Oh, yes. Yeah, back in the days of the revolution when they wrote with quills and ink. 

LB: So that had to do with you doing a lot of clerical work, administrative— 

RM: Clerical administrative work. Um, for the captain as well as for the ship. 

LB: Okay. Alright. I had no idea. I mean, I’ve heard that term, yeoman, but I had no idea the 
context of that. That’s interesting. Thank you. Um, now you’ve talked a little bit about the 
missions your ship would take on, like flying to support the troops and then to fly and 
bomb the electrical facility. 

RM: Lacilities, right. Right. 

LB: Any other interesting missions that you can think of that— 
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RM: Our planes were um, subjected to a lot of missile fire from the North Vietnamese. The 

North Vietnamese initially did not have the ability to manufacture their own arms, so a lot 
of arms came from the Chinese and the Russians. The Russians even supplied pilots to fly 
their planes. 

LB: Oh, so the North Vietnamese planes were piloted by Russians? 

RM: In a lot of cases, yes. The MIG-25, a small MIG, was their primary plane. Unfor—well, I 
won’t say unfortunately, well fortunately for us, they were not adept to aerial fighting like 
our pilots were because their history in Vietnam goes way back to the French that occupied 
Vietnam and that whole history. 

LB: It was the Russians. 

RM: It was very turmoil-ish during the French revolution back there, they overtook it. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Um, and then the French left and there was a lot of internal turmoil within the 
governments. Uh, Ho Chi Minh, the famous Chinese— 

LB: Yes. 

RM: —was involved in all this and it’s quite a history. It really is a history. I would say that the 
new documentary about Vietnam that was just produced and comes in ten CDs is quite— 
and I’ve seen five of these CDs—from the very beginning of the history of Vietnam when 
the French were involved, is something you need to look at and to understand. 

LB: Okay, is that the Ken Burns— 

RM: Yes. Ken Bums’ Vietnam. There’s gonna be things in there that you may not like as an 
American citizen. Uh, I found myself tugged between unhappiness and happiness. No 
hatred, but just how we got involved, the history of Vietnam when the French were there, 
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what the French did. The actual internal workings of all the Vietnamese uh, uh, political 
players, what they did to the people and how they misused their funds. You know, that 
really terrible, terrible time. 

LB: Right. 

RM: And I recommend that. 

LB: Okay, I will watch that, definitely. 

RM: But, we, we flew missions against the MIGs. In fact I might state that on my ship there 
were different squadrons of planes. It was called the FA Crusader and the A4 Skyhawk 
which no longer exist. Our ship squadrons that had the fighter planes called the FA 
Crusader, our ship had the most MIG kills during the Vietnam War in battle. 

LB: What, MIG? 

RM: MIGs, the North Vietnamese MIGs. Our ship had two or three squadrons of these fighters 
and we had the most MIG kills of all the aircraft carriers in the Navy during the Vietnam 
War. 

LB: Oh my. So what did you attribute to that? 

RM: Uh, just good pilots. Fortunately, to be in that area when they were, the North Vietnamese 
would challenge our people and we had the flying skills. Remember, they didn’t have the 
flying skills like our boys did. Our history in the Navy goes back to what, the 1900s when 
the first aircraft carrier was born. And all the trials and tribulations of flying, landing and 
taking off an aircraft carrier, it took many, many years to evolve into what we have today in 
our Navy, expert pilots on how to land and fight in the air. 

LB: And that skill is still— 
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RM: It’s still required to this day. Even though we’re being challenged by the Russians, the 
Chinese, uh, Syrian-backed uh, air forces, (coughs) So yes, it’s uh, our skills have to be 
continually upgraded. 

LB: So I wanted to ask you, too, what would you, how would you describe your life on the ship, 
you know, your day-to-day? Did you ever get, like, say, cabin fever because you were 
always on that ship and you couldn’t get off? How far were you from—I guess I shouldn’t, 
I’m asking too many questions here, (laughs) 

RM: (coughs) No, that’s all right. Urn, ship life—let me speak to the food. The food was 

delicious food compared to other entities. You always left port with fresh food, fresh milk, 
fresh fruits and vegetables. And of course, they only lasted for a time, (coughs) Frozen 
meats, things like that. And during the Vietnam War it was not unusual for our ship to be 
out at sea for three months. 

LB: Oh my. 

RM: Oh, yes. But occasionally you would be able to go to port, in to visit a port. Maybe every 
thirty days you would go visit port, maybe stay there three or four days and then upload— 
they would have facilities where you went into port and they would upgrade your food, 
ammunition, fuel, bring on airplane parts that were already there. So we had our bases 
already set up to supply whenever you pulled in. Okay? In addition to supplying your ship 
out at sea with what they call cargo ships. Fuel, ammunition, plane parts, letters, uh, mail 
which is one of the most important aspects of a sailor’s life is receiving mail. To keep your 
sanity, your happiness and always something looking forward to knowing when that plane 
would come in with your mail. ‘Cause we had a post office. 

LB: Oh, on the ship? 
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RM: Yes, and they would take the mail and put it in spots for each department, just like a post 
office. And then they would take the bags to those departments on the ship and then 
somebody on the ship in that department would give you your mail, to all the sailors there. 
So, you always up—what we would call upkeep—either in port or they would have ships 
that were already out in the ocean that came from the United States or came from Hawaii 
loaded with all this material to keep our Navy going. And they would rendezvous out in the 
middle of nowhere and they would sail next to each other and bring across fuel, 
ammunition, rockets, bombs, mail, whatever it took to keep the ship going. That would be 
done out at sea. And it’s quite an event to see how they do it, it really is. It’s really an eye- 
opener how the ships come together. They shoot a line across, they bring the hoses for the 
fuel across on these lines and hook ‘em up to your fuel lines and then back across. They 
would (cough) put crates of food on the, oh, I don’t know, netting and bring it across and 
set it on your ship. We had freezers, so we had fresh strawberries, fresh peaches, canned 
peaches, but the most important part was the milk. But you know, your fresh milk would 
eventually go away when you think of how many thousands of men are on the ship, how 
much milk you’d go through say, in a month. We, eventually, would have to use powdered 
milk, (pause) 

LB: What did you think of that? 

RM: Well, powdered milk is like chalk if it’s not cold. It really is, um, warm powdered milk is 
not a very tasteful drink. But what else could you do till the next supply ship came along 
and brought milk? Pineapples, um, fresh meats, vegetables, that’s what they provided the 
ships. 

LB: I had, I had—that’s interesting. I had no idea about the support. 
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RM: The logistics of keeping the Navy going, people wonder why it costs so much, that’s what 
it requires. Men and ships coming from different areas of the world to upkeep your ship, to 
keep it moving, keep it floating. Everything from toothbrushes to apples to uh, xylophones. 
Whatever it is that you needed, they would bring it onboard. 

LB: Interesting. Like to hear that. So, when you were in port, did you ever go ashore then for 
those few days to get supplies or— 

RM: Yes. I have to say I was very fortunate. Uh, that I took advantage of uh—when they would 
say, “Join the Navy, See the World”—that’s a famous slogan. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Well, I did that and I made a point to do that because here I was, a young man from the 
state of Kansas, probably never’d been out of Kansas up until I joined the Navy. But I did 
visited the ports of Hong Kong; Yokosuka, Japan; Sasebo, Japan; the Philippine Islands; 
and Hawaii, of course. But when I would pull into port, I made sure I took tours. The Navy 
would provide tours for those who wanted to get on buses and go visit different cities. I 
saw the site of Nagasaki, Japan, the site of one of the atomic bomb drops. I went to their 
library. I saw the crumbled church, a portion of the crumbled church which still stands 
today. Um, I went to Tokyo and I, I personally saw—you know what kabuki theater is? 

LB: Actually, I do. (laughs). 

RM: I saw, when I was on the tour and we went to Tokyo, um, I was reluctant to eat the food 
because I didn’t know, so I had steak. 

LB: Aww. They have some good Kobe beef. 

RM: Oh, yes. But um, I said, “Okay, let’s go to see”—I had no idea what a kabuki theater was, I 
said, “Okay, fine.” So they gave me a brochure and I read it and I said, “Okay, this is 
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great.” But, the beauty of the costumes, the colors of the costumes and their program that 
these men put on dressed as women is unbelievable. And so, what I did was, I went to a 
small theater with all the sailors in a tour group. We took our shoes off and we sat on the 
floor, just like in a home. And they presented us with a kabuki theater presentation. And I 
said, “Wow, this is fantastic!” Had no idea what they were saying, but the music was 
beautiful. Their movements, like women, was beautiful. And their costumes were just 
gloriously beautiful. The bright colors. So that left a lasting impression on a young boy 
from Kansas. 

LB: Yeah, I guess so. 

RM: And I went to Nagasaki and visited the library for the museum and I saw some of the 

artifacts that they preserved as a result of the explosion, how sand turned into glass, melted 
objects, pictures of the whole area when the bomb blew up. And there’s still portions of the 
church, like a corner piece of the church, is still standing that they have next to the new 
museum in Nagasaki. I went to Manila. Um, (pause) Hong Kong. I went up to Victoria 
Peak which was the setting for that very famous Madame Butterfly play. I don’t kn ow if 
you’ve heard of Madame Butterfly. 

LB: Yes, I have heard of that. 

RM: Well, that’s a, I think, a story between a Chinese woman and a British man. And Victoria 
Peak, you have to take a tram all the way to the peak above Hong Kong and you see the 
entire harbor of Hong Kong and the city of Hong Kong below you, and I believe that has 
something to do in uh, part of the play of Madame Butterfly is, Victoria Peak is a part of 
that play, where I went up to the top. Yeah. I took a tour of the entire island of Hong Kong 
in a taxicab with another friend of mine. 
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LB: Oh, that was quite a trip. 

RM: I went into Yokosuka, Japan which is the big naval base. I saw the movie Unsinkable Molly 
Brown (pause) 

LB: In Yokosuka? 

RM: In Yokosuka, in a Japanese theater out in the, off of the base but in the city of Yokosuka, 
Japan. I went to this theater, me and my friend, and we just said, “Let’s go see this movie, 
Unsinkable Molly Brown." I’d heard about it, but it was in English with Japanese subtitles. 
They put it in English, but for the Japanese people they put the subtitles. So we enjoyed 
ourselves by listening and watching the movie in English, the Unsinkable Molly Brown. 

LB: Were there a lot of Japanese watching the movie too? 

RM: Oh, there was a few. Just a few. 

LB: Mostly Americans? 

RM: Um, (pause) in Japan, like most cities, there are certain areas that are off-limits. The 

residential districts are off-limits to personnel. They don’t want problems. They don’t want 
their personnel to be arrested for stupidity. And so, but in the town itself or the city, you 
can go shopping, you can go to the bars and have drinks. And (pause) you can go shopping. 
But in their residential area, that’s off-limits. They tell you that, “we don’t want you over 
there.” You don’t know what could happen to you. 

LB: Right. 

RM: You could actually be hurt by the local citizenry if they didn’t like Americans. 

LB: And they might not tell where you are. 

RM: They would not find you for a long time, and that’s very serious. There’s been incidents 
like that where they would not find the sailor. 
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LB: Oh dear. Not good, not good. So, how long were your leaves, usually, then? 

RM: It could be anywhere from about a week, say seven days to unwind because there was a lot 
of upkeep to do to the ship. Not only were you, it was like a regular routine day. At the end 
of the day, at four o’clock you dressed up in your naval uniform and you go off uh, to eat, 
maybe, you know, see the countryside or whatever. But then there were days when you 
didn’t have duty that they would arrange a tour and you did that when you were not 
required to stay onboard the ship, it was called duty day. 

LB: Okay. Oh, duty day. 

RM: And it might happen every third day, it’d be your time to stay on the ship because you 
rotated with your people in your office. It depended on how many people. If you had five 
people, you could go for five days without your next duty station. Yeah, so it depends on 
how many people you had in your office. Everybody had to stay a weekend onboard. 

LB: Did you ever have like a long leave where you were able to go home? 

RM: Yes. You could accumulate thirty days at a time leave. 

LB: Oh my. 

RM: Right, and there were times when I did go back home for thirty days. I’d wear my uniform 
and go home and then change into civilian clothes and just be with family and friends and 
(pause) just got away from the service. 

LB: That felt good? 

RM: Oh yeah. And you need that to renew your spirit because when you go back, it’s oh, I got to 
go back. I always took the train from San Diego to my hometown in Newton, Kansas, and 
back. So I would arrange my schedule so that I made sure that I got back to my ship in San 
Diego before the (pause) the thirty days were up. They said you had to be back at a certain 
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day and you had to report by a certain time in the morning. So you had to make sure that 
your train ticket got you back from point A to point B and you still reported to your duty 
station because if you’re late it could be a problem for you. 

LB: (laughs) I’ve heard about those— 

RM: Right. 

LB: —problems. So, so you did go back to Kansas and you took the train. 

RM: Right. 

LB: Very interesting. And did you—when you were, like, say, home on leave—like that month 
leave, did the country itself or did your town seem different to you? Your hometown in 
Kansas? 

RM: You know, anytime you leave for a significant period of time, things always look different. 

LB: Right, yes. 

RM: The same buildings but maybe the landscape is—well, depending on the season. It might 
be winter, it could be spring, summer, or fall. You know, back in Kansas you experience 
the four seasons and things change in those four seasons. There was times I went home for 
Christmas and I loved it because we’d go to midnight Mass, we’d go dancing on New 
Year’s Eve with the family, you know, go to dances and uh, visit friends. But I mostly 
stayed home with my family and just kind of (pause) stretched out on the couch and let 
Mom feed us— 

LB: (laughs) 

RM: —and you know— 

LB: Lelt good. 

RM: Lelt good, yeah. Right. 
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LB: Right. Now you said you had some other brothers who were in the military. 

RM: When I was in Vietnam in 1965 through ’67 I had a second oldest brother, Bob, who was 
basically forced to join because his number came up in the draft. And I don’t know why he 
chose the army. Maybe because we were not really familiar with what was going on in 
Vietnam, and we just decided, Okay, we’re going to join this and we did it. He was in 
Vietnam at the same time I was off the shore. He was in the middle of Viet—he was in 
what they called the Central Highlands of Vietnam in 1966 through ’67. And he finally got 
out. And by that time, I was already out of the Navy and living here in California when he 
got out of the army. He lived with me for a period of time before he went on his way. But 
yes, my brother was with the 4 th Infantry Division, and he survived some very famous 
battles that are still in the history of the U.S. Army, (pause) Uh, famous battles of Dak To, 
Pleiku, and uh, oh, and these all happened in what they call the Idrang, I-D-R-A-N-G 
Valley. I-D-R-A-N-G Valley. And it was called the Central Highlands— 

LB: Okay. I think I’ve heard of those. 

RM: —of Vietnam. 

LB: So you were never on leave, your leaves never coincided then? 

RM: No. We did write to each other when we had a chance. Um, and I still have his letter that he 
wrote to me. I wrote him first and then he wrote me. And on this letter is the bronze—in 
Vietnam, the, the land is reddish and brownish mud. I have that letter that has that reddish 
brown mud on his letter to me. 

LB: Oh, my goodness. 

RM: So he wrote it in the field. And I still have that letter. I kept all my mom, my mother and 
my father’s letters. I kept all the letters from my sister and my brothers and my girlfriends 
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that I was corresponding with. I’ve got a plastic bag full of these letters with the envelopes 
still with the post mark. 

LB: Oh, how great. That’s great. 

RM: Yeah. And there are some letters that I refuse to read because they bring tears to the eye. 

LB: Have you read them at all, do you think? 

RM: Not since Vietnam. 

LB: Oh, you read them in Vietnam and they were just too— 

RM: Right. I can’t go back and read them again. 

LB: Okay. 

RM: It talks about family, not problems but you know, uh, so-and-so died or uh, (pause) Mom 
and Dad needed help so I would help them, and I just don’t want to— 

LB: Okay. I understand. 

RM: You know, financial help. Not that they were poor, it’s just that they had children going to 
college and I made sure that I bought Series E bonds. I collected those, I think every 
quarter they would give you a Series E bond that was worth twenty-five dollars. So they 
would deduct that from my pay. But I had my mother’s name and my name on the bond 
and (pause) they sent those to her for keeping. 

LB: Oh, okay. 

RM: So in case of emergency, I saved my money but her name was on the bond and she was 
able to use it if she needed it. So, they took that out of my pay for the first three years, the 
three years I was in the Navy. In addition, I saved money and I sent that to her into a 
savings account. 

LB: Oh my, you were quite— (laughs) 
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RM: Well, I didn’t spend money on cigarettes and I didn’t drink. Um, (pause) it was just a job 
and I made sure that the money was there. I didn’t know what was gonna happen. It wasn’t 
a whole lot of money, but back in those days, ten dollars was ten dollars. You know, it 
could’ve bought a pair of shoes for somebody. Today, ten dollars you don’t buy nothing. 
Can’t even get two gallons of gas, right? (laughs) 

LB: Well, for being such a young sailor, you were quite responsible. 

RM: I think my mother had a lot to do with that ‘cause she was very, um, my mother was um, 
very adept as to bookkeeping and making sure that everything was the way it should be 
even though it might have been hardships. Not hardships in the family, but just maintaining 
home, you know, making sure that we had enough to eat and clothing. And you look back 
and say, “how in the heck did they do that?” You know, with six kids, how’d they do that? 
So I think at an early age I understood what they were doing, and I kept my mouth shut and 
I didn’t ask for anything. Very little did I ask. I let them decide what came my way because 
I understood what they were going through. 

LB: Did you learn from their example? 

RM: Yeah. Save your money. Here, Rod, save your money. If you don’t need it, don’t buy it. 
That, it always stuck with me. So, I took my money and I would send it back to her. Um, I 
just kept enough to do what I needed, you know, go on tour. I bought her an eight-piece set 
of china. I sent to her from Japan. 

LB: How nice. 

RM: Yeah. And that china set is with my sister now. My mom passed away. I said, “Hey, take 
Mom’s china. I don’t need it. I don’t have anybody I can use it for.” And so, my sister has 
it and she eventually will give it to her daughter and pass it down the family. 
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LB: Aw, that’s very nice. That’s a nice family heirloom. 

RM: And I probably spent seventy-five dollars back in those days for that. 

LB; Oh, that was— 

RM: Okay, salad bowls, uh, your gravy bowl, all your dishes, the small and large dishes, 
everything that, a complete eight-piece setting of china, for a family setting. And it’s a 
beautiful rose pattern called Rose Marie and that pattern is still in existence today. 

LB: Is it really? 

RM: And I still have the brochure from that, from that—the famous brand is called Noritake. 

LB: Oh, yes. A lot of people have that, Noritake. They like it. 

RM: It’s beautiful, beautiful. It’s a silver edge with a beautiful red rose that kind of turns in the 
middle of it. It’s called Rose Marie pattern. And so I said, “Why not?” My mom, you 
know, she’s done good; give it to her. So I sent it. I kept it on the ship; it was a huge box; it 
was heavy, carrying that box— 

LB: Yeah, I bet it was. 

RM: Going back to the ship. And then I had to store it somewhere so nobody would steal it. So I 
kept it in my office. And I had it hidden away and I made sure every day that it was still 
there. When I got to San Diego, I took it to the train station and put it on the Railway 
Express Agency rail cars and it got shipped from San Diego, California, to Newton, 

Kansas. 

LB: How nice, (laughs) And nothing was broken. 

RM: Nothing was broken. My two aunts in San Diego that were my dad’s sisters, they lived in 
San Diego. I bought them demitasse sets. 

LB: Oh wow, that’s nice. 
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RM: You know what demi—oh, just a beautiful little—it had the same pattern, little, tiny 

coffee, tea cups and a beautiful little um, you know, a little coffee pot. I gave that to them 
as a thank you for allowing me to spend the weekends at their home. 

LB: Oh, they appreciated that. 

RM: Oh, of course they did. Yeah, they loved it. They just thought that was the greatest thing. 

LB: That was very nice of you. 

RM: Aw, you know, I just felt bad taking advantage of them. You know, just a way of 
appreciation for what they did for me. 

LB: Yeah, that’s nice. Very nice. Now, you mentioned at one time that your planes flew off of 
your ship into the Gulf of Tonkin. We’re kind of backtracking here a little bit. Now, that 
Gulf of Tonkin incident is one of the, you know, famous uh, chapters. 

RM: Incidents. Right. 

LB: Did that have any impact on your ship? 

RM: No, because the Gulf of Tonkin had already happened before that. Probably (pause) in the 
early sixties. 

LB: Okay, so before you were even in the Navy. 

RM: Right, before I was there. Right. And that’s spelled out. They talk about that in that set of 
videos. Oh, yeah, it’s quite a thing. Yeah. Yes, it is. 

LB: Okay, so that’s— 

RM: The Gulf of Tonkin was the name that they gave that whole region all the way from the 
north to the south. But then like I said, they split up in two parts just so that they knew 
where everybody was, Yankee and Dixie station. In fact, there’s a famous patch, a patch 
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that has the Vietnamese colors of black and yellow with a sign, uh, a sampan, a Chinese 
junk, a sampan, it is called the Tonkin Gulf Yacht Club. 

LB: Oh. (laughs) 

RM: Yup. And I have that patch. 

LB: You do? 

RM: Yeah, it’s called the Tonkin Gulf Yacht Club. 

LB: Do you have any pictures of that? That’s great. I like your hat, by the way. 

RM: Thank you. 

LB: I have to get a picture of that afterwards. 

RM: Okay. Right. 

LB: So now, moving forward, when did you end your wartime service or your military service? 

RM: I was in, because I only served three years, that was because I was under age when I signed 
up. 

LB: Oh really? 

RM: When I graduated, I graduated high school in May of 1964.1 wasn’t going to turn eighteen 
until December. So, any service person that signed up prior to eighteen had to have the 
signature of a parent. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: So when I approached my father before my eighteenth birthday and he said, “Okay, fine.” 
He really didn’t know what to do so he allowed me to go. We had to have the recruiter 
come and my dad had to sign the papers. I remember that day when he signed it. He said, “I 
allow my son to go.” 

LB: Now how did that affect you when you left the service? You said that— 
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RM: Well, they called us kiddie cruisers because we were under age. It was a little term that they 
would give people that were under age and they called them kiddie cruisers. 

LB: Oh my. You l ik ed that? 

RM: No, I didn’t, (laughs) I thought I was one of the big boys. I said, “Leave me alone. Get 
away.” 

LB: (laughs) 

RM: But uh, I was in for three years, that was my first, initial three years. When it came time in 
December of ’67 to either re—what you call re-up or— 

LB: Re-enlist, uh-huh. 

RM: —re-enlist, I had met a young lady and I debated on whether I should get out and go with 
her as far as a relationship or sign in. Okay? Now, prior to that in 1966, that’s when the 
United States endured an airline strike. Okay, 1966.1 happened to be in Long Beach, 
California, and when the ship pulled in there for what they called uh, they went into dry 
dock at the old Long Beach Naval Station right off of Ocean Boulevard, right outside of 
Long Beach. There was a big naval base there and nobody knows that anymore. 

LB: No. 

RM: We pulled in for dry dock and um, (pause) we pulled in for dry dock because we were 

gonna get air-conditioning on our ship. It had not had any air-conditioning on the ship until 
we pulled in in 1966 from San Diego to Long Beach. They put us in dry dock and they 
said, uh, “Mr. Martinez, we’d like to send you to court reporting school in Newport, Rhode 
Island.” And I said, “Okay, sure, why not?” Court reporter for the United States Naval 
Justice System. Okay. So they drafted me a ticket and uh, orders to go from (pause) Long 
Beach, California, to Newport, Rhode Island, to attend school, court reporting school for 
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the Naval Justice System. So, they gave me orders to go with another young man who was 
an ensign. An ensign is the first order of officers in the Navy; it’s called an ensign. He was 
probably twenty-one or twenty-two, not much older than me. But he still commanded 
respect and a salute. So he and I, we went by train all the way from East Los Angeles in 
Montebello, at the train station, all the way to Providence, Rhode Island by train. 

LB: Oh my, what a trip. 

RM: It was. And we met a professor on the train that went to Iowa State University and we sat 
with him and we talked to him. But it was an adventure, all the way from California 
through Nebraska, Iowa, all the way into Chicago. We switched trains, we went to New 
York, from New York to Boston and Boston to Providence, Rhode Island. And we had to 
stand up on the train because the commuter trains, all the seats were taken. So, he and I, the 
officer, we had to stand up all the way from Boston to Providence, Rhode Island. 

LB: Oh, my. You’re kidding?! 

RM: No. 

LB: You had to stand all the way? 

RM: Because the commuter trains were all filled up with people. Um, and we got to Newport, 
Rhode Island which is a big, very exclusive city. They had naval war college there and they 
have a naval justice school there. And our job was to learn how to do court reporting. And 
they called it closed microphone court reporting where you actually spoke into a 
microphone that’s enclosed over your mouth and you had to learn, you had to learn all the 
definitions of who spoke. You had to identify who that is and be able to speak word for 
word what they were saying. Prof, Def, prosecution, defense. There was terms that we had 
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to know like this and that’s how you recorded what the court was doing. Then you had to 
go back and transcribe. 

LB: Oh my, so you did transcription too? 

RM: Yup. Just l ik e you did on this. 

LB: (laughs) 

RM: But again, like I’m speaking here, you go back and you record it. That’s how we spoke into 
a closed microphone so that there was no outside noises entering into your speech. 

LB: So, you, you did that? 

RM: Yeah. Now, I did that in ’66. Now, remember, I was supposed to get out in ’67, so a year 
later I was supposed to get out. So, I finished the school, graduated, came back to 
California. By, by that time the airlines had done away with the strike and we flew back to 
San Diego. I was promoted, I took a test and was promoted to what they call Yeoman 2 nd 
class. I passed the test, but they said we can’t give you that rank because you don’t have 
enough time left in the service for us to give it to you. I would’ve had to re-enlist for 
another three years in order to accept that rank which meant more money. Okay? 

LB: Okay. 

RM: So I met a young lady and enjoying ourselves, you know, as two people, a couple. And I 
decided to get out in 1967. So I did not, I was not able to accept that increase and the rank 
that I qualified for because I didn’t re-enlist. So I got out in September of ’67 is when I 
finally said, well, good-bye. 

LB: But you had that court reporting training, though. 

RM: Right. 

LB: Did you use that after the military? 
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RM: I sure didn’t, no. No, huh-uh, no. In order to do that I would probably would have to have 
been transferred to a naval base where they actually had court, you know, on land. There’s 
very few instances that you do it on the ship because if you’re going to trial, you don’t do it 
on the ship. You have to go to a base. 

LB: Like JAG. 

RM: Right, exactly. And more than likely um, if they needed somebody to do that, they 

would’ve transferred—my new duties would have been leave the ship and go to San Diego 
or one of the big naval bases around the United States in order to do that. Yeah. 

LB: So you decided not to do that. 

RM: Right. 

LB: Do you ever wish you would have? 

RM: I regret not staying in. I really do. Um, when you think I could’ve stayed in for twenty 

years, uh, had a pension and still was young enough to get a job. Seventeen, so I would’ve 
been what? Thirty-seven. 

LB: Thirty-seven. Just a kid. 

RM: Um, with all the benefits, you know, of a twenty-year man and then uh, get a job 

somewhere. Social security on top of your pension. Tree medical care, free dental care, free 
eye, everything. Although I have that today, it’s just that I’ve never had to, I never had 
reason to use it, the VA. I try not to use it. I’m okay, I’m okay. But I do need to go get 
checked up. 

LB: Oh, okay, (laughs) Well, well take care of that after the interview. 

RM: Yeah, exactly, (laughs) We’ve got to do my pulse and make sure I’m okay. 
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LB: Oh dear. Okay, so um, alright. Now then, after you came home, did you go home to Kansas 
after you were released, you know, had ended your military service? Or did you stay in 
California? 

RM: I stayed in California. When I met the young lady I, I, her and I stayed together and as all 
stories, eventually you part. But I stayed and I got a job immediately. I got out in December 
of ’67, in January of ’68 I found a job working for a metals testing laboratory in the City of 
Industry. And I stayed with that company for thirty-three years. 

LB: Oh wow, that’s a long time. That was that one job that you took— 

RM: Lirstjob. 

LB: And you st—thirty-three years! 

RM: There was a temporary break in uh, 2001 when the uh. Twin Towers in New York were 
attacked. 

LB: Oh, yes? 

RM: I accepted the position of a general managership at another laboratory in Denver, Colorado, 
so I took that job. I was there for three years and I came back in 2006 and got my job back 
in the City of Industry testing laboratory. 

LB: Now, what was the name of this laboratory? 

RM: The laboratory in the City of Industry was called Metallurgical Testing Corporation. The 
testing lab in Denver was called Colorado Metallurgical Services. And uh, the gentleman 
that had that company in Denver, he also owned a laboratory, a metals laboratory in 
Phoenix called Metals Engineering Testing Laboratory. So, and we had known this man for 
many, Dave Strong, for many years ‘cause he used to, he used to be a salesman for the 
company in the City of Industry. That’s how we knew each other. So over the years I had a 
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relationship with him as far as knowing him and we had a good, good relationship. And so 
when that opportunity came up for general managership, I threw my hands up in the air and 
said, “Let’s give it a try.” So I did. 

LB: Okay. Well, it sounds like you must’ve enjoyed the work because you stayed with it so 
long. 

RM: I stayed with that, yeah, I stayed with him for three years and then I came back and 2006 
was when Metallurgical Testing Corporation lab here, he finally sold it—the owner sold it— 
-and I had to find other employment. 

LB: Did you ever use your veteran’s benefits, like you said the GI Bill, for education? 

RM: When I came back to California in 1971 I met another young lady and we decided to get 
married. And uh, we lived in an apartment first and then I said, “We need a home.” So I 
bought a home in La Puente using my GI Bill, which in those days was very simple. It was 
a very simple procedure as compared to what you have to go through today. You got a 
realtor. You said, “I like that house.” That gentleman is selling that house for $27,500. 
(pause) So, okay. So we took a tour. Nice. Everything was new inside. So, me and my wife 
agreed to buy it. So, the realtor said, “Okay.” I got a letter from the Veterans 
Administration that said we guarantee 50 percent of the sale of that house to you. 

LB: Hmm, 50 percent, that’s uh— 

RM: So that letter was the initial beginning of saying, “Yes, we back you. We back the sale of 
this house for you and you have to take care of the rest.” So, we went through the escrow. 
We paid the escrow, (coughs) The gentleman that lived in the house paid us more money. 
He paid us because he hadn’t left yet, he gave us money from the time the escrow closed 
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that was our house, but he stayed in the house with his family until they could move out. 

So, no problem. When the house became free is when we moved in. That was ’71. 

LB: Well, that was a good benefit. 

RM: Yes, it was. And it was real simple. We had one escrow, one bank— 

LB: That is. 

RM: —and one real estate agent. 

LB: Benefits of military service. 

RM: Right. 

LB: So, how would you say that your military experience differed from your father’s World 

War II experience? Or just, you know, did you ever discuss that? How things were different 
for you? 

RM: No, not really. But in my research on my dad, my dad was always a person who always 
kept pushing the limit. In other words, what could he do with his education? He was 
willing to try anything and that meant even trying to become a fighter pilot during World 
War II. And the odds of him doing that were very—were against him for two reasons: his 
nationality and the fact that he only had a high school education. Most of these pilots were 
either college men or they’d had flying experience prior to joining the army air corps. But 
that didn’t keep my father from trying. 

LB: Well, and that inspired you too, I think, just from talking to you— 

RM: Oh yes. Always keep trying, you know. If you like something, you try it. Um, just be aware 
that it may not succeed. It doesn’t mean that you’re a failure. Go on to something else. 

LB: So you felt that, that your father being Latino, his service, did you feel a difference? Was it 
more of a hindrance for him? Like you said, his nationality, than for you? 
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RM: Yes. And the reason is is because in the 1930s and the ‘40s very few Mexican American 
men were officers. They were either army, marine corps, soldiers. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Uh, what the statistics are or whether they’re high school graduates or not, I don’t know. 
Um, at the time of the war they needed as many people as they could get. And that included 
the African Americans, you know? Um, so there was a considerable amount of prejudice 
uh, in all fields. Whether it was athletics, the military, or just in the homeland. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Um, (pause) and my father went through that and we can discuss that, and his problems, 
you know, when we talk about him. 

LB: Yes, yes. 

RM: But as far as my concern, I never thought about prejudice, I just went about my business, 
kept my mouth shut and enjoyed what was there with me. That meant enjoying my time in 
the Navy doing what was required. I didn’t complain. You know, I knew what I had to do 
and I just did it. I got out, married, had a baby, uh, and bought a home. The American— 

LB: Dream, (laughs) 

RM: Dream, yeah. And uh, you know, when you look at the pay at that time, if you were mak— 
$2.75 an hour and I was able to afford a home. 

LB: How much an hour did you say? 

RM: Two seventy-five. 

LB: Oh, my. (laughs) 

RM: Yeah. 

LB: So the military did help with that. 
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RM: Well, it was discipline. 

LB: Yes. Okay. Alright. 

RM: My wife and I had a job each so we were able to afford two cars, a home. We were able to 
take trips back to Kansas to visit parents, uh, a trip to Canada (pause) uh, all on our salary, 
which in those days was not a whole lot of money compared to today but it was enough for 
us to survive. And we still had comfortable living. 

LB: Right. Well, that was good. Um, from your experiences, is there a story about, say, war in 
general that has not been told accurately? Or is that sort of a vague question? 

RM: Well, I think the Vietnam War, I think they’re getting this new (pause) 

LB: The documentary. 

RM: The documentary called Vietnam. If you listen to the information that’s being put out there, 
now a lot of people are gonna disagree with it, depends on how you feel about the war. It 
could bring up discomfort. It could bring up hate, it could be happiness. You’re gonna go 
through a lot of emotions based on what you see. Now (pause) and also the accuracy of it, 
you know, how do I know it’s accurate what I’m being told? I’ve never studied it. But, um, 
I was fortunate that nothing happened to me, although being on an aircraft carrier is a very 
dangerous job. It’s one of the most dangerous jobs in the world. 

LB: Really? 

RM: Oh, yes. You could get blown off the aircraft carrier, which has happened to some people 
when I was onboard. You could get run over. You could get seriously hurt by being sucked 
into the engines. 

LB: Oh, my. 

RM: Yeah, and that happened. 
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LB: When you were on your ship? 

RM: Yup. Oh yeah, we lost some people. There was a young boy who had water on the brain 
because he was down in the boiler room and they constantly had to take salt pills to keep 
their bodies with nutrient because it was so hot. Because in those days we didn’t have 
nuclear, we had boilers that were running on fuel. 

LB: Right. 

RM: And so they had to change those boys out, and we’re talking boys, we’re talking teenagers 
that were doing this work. 

LB: Seventeen? Eighteen? 

RM: Nineteen at the most, yeah. Yeah. And even today, you still have young people down in the 
ships. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Anyway, so it was very dangerous. And at nighttime it was probably one of the most 
dangerous jobs ‘cause you didn’t know, you had to be watching all the time, watching, 
looking, making sure that you didn’t run into a propeller. We had a young man who ran 
into a propeller. 

LB: Oh, my gosh! 

RM: Yes. Now, I know these stories because all these reports came through the captain’s office, 
my office. So we read these. We knew it happened, but then we read the story. You know, 
the report. So it can be a very dangerous, very dangerous environment. The wire that runs 
across the ship where it traps the plane, the hook, there’s times when those wires break and 
they’re like a whip. The tension, like this, and all of a sudden they snap and whew, the 
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wires go back and you have men standing on the side and you could actually cut their legs 
off with that wire. 

LB: Oh, your head or something. 

RM: Yes, yes. 

LB; Oh, my goodness. 

RM: So constant vigilance is so important on that flight deck. And at the end of the day you will 
find people sleeping in the hallways with their gear on because they’re so exhausted. They 
don’t even want to go to the bunks. They’re so exhausted they don’t even want to go take a 
shower. They’re just right there sleeping. 

LB: Drop in place. 

RM: Right. 

LB: Oh, I had no idea. If somebody fell off ship, did they ever get lost? 

RM: The worst time, of course, obviously is at nighttime. And they didn’t know you had fell off 
until roll call. That roll call isn’t until the next day. 

LB: Oh dear, so what, did they ever go back or send search parties out? 

RM: They try to go back and look but, you know, you’d be very lucky to find him alive. 

LB: Oh, my goodness. 

RM: Yeah. We had a young man who had, his job was to tie down the planes to the deck. You 
know they’ve got hooks that tie down the planes so they don’t move. Well, apparently from 
what I understand, he had these chains on his back. He was carrying them. Well, on the 
side of the ship along the edge there’s no barriers, it’s just a catwalk where you walk along 
the edge of the ship. But there’s no barrier to keep you from going over. Well, it’s my 
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understanding that the plane had turned and his jet exhaust blew him off the side with those 
chains on his back. 

LB: Oh, overboard. 

RM: Overboard. And I believe it was at nighttime. 

LB: So he was like weighted down. 

RM: Yeah. And then even if he got them off his back, the ship is noisy when it’s going through 
the water, the spray and the noise that you hear on the ship as well, there’s no way that 
yelling and screaming is going to help you. 

LB: So how did you do those kinds of incident reports like that? 

RM: Well, the officers had to write those reports and then submit them to the office for— 

LB: And then you would— 

RM: We look at ‘em and put ‘em away. Yeah. ‘Cause they had to make those reports back to the 
naval commands. They had to report everything to the, what they called the Commander of 
the Pacific Lleet. Commander of Task Lorce 77. Um (pause) the Commander of the Pacific 
Lleet was probably out of Hawaii. His job was the entire fleet of the United States Navy, 
the 7 th Lleet. The 7 th Lleet goes from Hawaii over to Vietnam. All the ships in that area 
were called the 7 th Lleet. And they had different fleets throughout the world, in different 
areas they called them different fleets, names, numbers. So yeah, there was a lot of things 
that could go wrong. 

LB: Yeah. Well, I hadn’t, that’s, I had no idea. You’d think on a ship, you know, you’re sort of 
isolated and you’re not, you know, right there in the war zone, so to speak. 
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RM: It was war zone on the flight deck on the aircraft carrier because we had another young 
man who was uh, (pause) run over. Uh, another young man who got hit with a propeller 
and killed him. 

LB: Oh! How dreadful. 

RM: And the boys on the line—I don’t want to be too graphic but his body was all over the deck 
and they felt it, the men on the deck. 

LB: (gasps) Oh. 

RM: What happened was there was a plane sitting by the island structure and there was a door. 
He went out and he didn’t have his helmet on. They told him to get back in there and get 
your helmet on. Safety helmet. 

LB: Right. 

RM: You know, plastic, hard plastic. Well, by that time this plane had started up right next, by 
the door, and he ran right into it, the propeller. Yes. And of course, we know what happens 
to the body. 

LB: Yeah, how dreadful. 

RM: And these young men were down below by the wheels ready to release the wheel chocks, 
they say they felt the body hit ‘em. 

LB: Oh, how traumatic. 

RM: Oh yes, yes. So you’d read those reports and you’d just cringe. You’d go, Oh, my god. 

LB: Yeah. 

RM: What else could happen, you know? But that’s what happens. Sometimes you let your 
guard down and these are young men who think they’re just, you know, bulls in the china 
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closet, but you get tired. You get tired just like anybody else. So it is one of the most 
dangerous jobs in the world. 

LB: Oh, my goodness. I had, you know, yeah, those stories—that’s, I had no idea. So that’s uh, 
(pause) so now what message, now to go from that to be safe, in addition to being safe is 
there any message you would like to leave for future generations who will hear this 
interview? 

RM: Well, I can only speak in terms of Navy. The Navy, joining the Navy has many, many 
opportunities for different types of jobs, whether it’s nuclear, whether it’s aircraft engine 
repair, uh, aircraft structural mechanics. They call structural mechanics how to repair 
plane’s wings. Uh, there’s uh, like I say, there’s cooks, culinary, what they call culinary 
now. There’s different jobs on there, especially the new, the cyber, a cyber-attack. People 
that learn how to do what they call cyber security. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: Everybody participates that on the ship, and if you want to be trained, they’ll train you to 
shoot guns and go out on patrol boats, these little, small uh, patrol boats and look up people 
to see what’s going on. So it’s changed from Vietnam. The whole aspect of the Navy has 
changed. They brought on more new jobs, more different ranks. You know, nuclear 
technicians, you know, things like that. 

LB: Right, yes. 

RM: You know, things like that. And they need educated people. Uh, they need people who 

have at least gone to some high school or college and have some degree of education. And 
it’s not a job for, in the Navy they want people who are ready to do their job. And that uh, 
it’s not a bad job. You will work just like if you get into civilian life. It’s sometimes 
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twenty-four/seven, depending on what you do. But there’s opportunities to see the world. 
There’s opportunities to probably buy things that you never thought you could buy with 
your pay. Um, you can always advance by taking tests and advance your career. 

LB: Yes. 

RM: And if you’re good enough you could become a naval officer. They send you to school. 

When you think of the amount of money that it costs to keep people trained, just training— 
billions! Along with the upkeep of the ships, the nuclear power plants, times all the ships in 
the Navy, how much money that costs to keep it going. 

LB: Right, it does. Well, it sounds like you really enjoyed or learned a lot in your military 
service in the Navy. 

RM: I don’t regret it. It was an adventure, like they say. It was an adventure. I did my job, but I 
took advantage of the opportunities to see the world as much as I could. 

LB: Right. 

RM: And I always communicated with my mother and father and sent them letters. I always 

communicated with writing to them. I could send them brochures of the Navy, of our ship, 
year books. You know, the year books. 

LB: I didn’t realize that. 

RM: Oh, yeah! Sure. They, and my father was very proud of all of his boys that went into the 
service. 

LB: Oh, I bet, I bet he was. 

RM: He always referred to our family (pause) he’d say, “I have four bucks and two doe.” 

LB: Oh. (laughs) 
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RM: He always said that to everybody he would meet. “How many children you have, Ray?” “I 
got four bucks and two doe.” Isn’t that cute? 

LB: (laughs) That’s funny. I bet that got some kind of raised eyebrows. 

RM: Right. 

LB: Now, is there anything else you would like to, that we haven’t discussed, that you would 
like to be added to this interview? 

RM: Urn, no. Like I said, it was an adventure. I don’t regret doing it. I was sad to leave home. I 
know my mom was sad. You always, on the other side of it, you sometimes want to ask, 
“Mom, were you sad when I left? Sister, were you sad when I left? What did you think 
about your brother?” But I never addressed those questions about what they thought. I 
guess I would just leave that alone with their own life. 

LB: Right. 

RM: Um, I was told that I was like a mentor to my brothers in the fact that I wore a uniform and 
they were very proud of me. But that was never said until later years. And that’s the way 
life is. 

LB: Right, right, yes. 

RM: You know, we really liked you and we thought you were cool looking in your uniform, and 
blah-blah-blah. You know. 

LB: They were proud of you. 

RM: (laughs) You know, get away from me. 

LB: (laughs) 
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RM: So but basically that’s it. Yeah. Don’t regret the three years. Probably regret not staying in 
longer. Um, I did like my uniforms. I liked dressing up. I made sure that my uniform was 
perfect. And uh, I just was proud to be a sailor. 

LB: Do you still have your uniforms? 

RM: I have parts of my unifonn. I’ve got my patches. I still have my dog tag. I still have um, 
some of the things that were, my uh, (pause) oh, the, (pause) little plastic that had my name 
and my rank on it. It said, “Captain’s office, YN 3 Martinez, Captain’s office.” So I wore 
that proudly so people could see where I came from. And being in San Diego does not hurt 
either, let me tell you, it’s home port. Home port was North Island, San Diego. And luckily 
I had two aunts that I said before, uh, I have two aunts and uncles that lived there and so it 
was great to go visit them on weekends. 

LB: Well, that sounds good. Well, I thank you so much for this interview. I mean, this has been 
tremendous. I have learned a lot from listening to you. So I appreciate your sharing this 
story. It’s going to be a wonderful addition to the collection for people to listen to years 
down the road. 

RM: Well, thank you. I appreciate it. Yeah, I appreciate you even considering my story. 

LB: No, it’s been wonderful. 

RM: Even though I’m not a Californian. 

LB: (laughs) No. 

RM: I’m from the great state of Kansas where the buffalo roam, you know. 

LB: But you live in California now. 

RM: That’s right. 

LB: That’s what California is. Everybody has come— 
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RM: But my heart is still home in Kansas. 

LB: All right. Okay. Well, very good. And thank you again. 

END OF INTERVIEW 
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